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Editorial 


This is a composers’ issue: with a Profile of William Alwyn, one of 
the most distinguished of RAM-trained composers, by the poet 
Frederic Vanson; a tribute to the late Benjamin Britten by Steuart 
Bedford (who worked with him closely in latter years and has 
conducted several Britten operas, including the 1974 recording of 
Death in Venice, and Britten's edition of Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas—shortly to be released); an amusing account by Leighton 
Lucas of a recent trip to Poland for the first performance of his 
ballet Tam O'Shanter; and a review by Alexander Kelly of a new 
edition of piano music by Sullivan, the most distinguished RAM- 
trained composer of the last century. So it seems appropriate to 
summarise the progress of the ‘Composer of the Term’ scheme, 
initiated in September 1975 as one result of the biennial 
Conference of Heads of European Conservatoires held in 
Rotterdam in October 1974, at which the view was vehemently 
expressed by many members that there should be a closer 
relationship between a student's principal study and the 
supporting techniques that form the basis of his training. After 
some discussion at the RAM, it was decided to select a composer 
whose output was sufficiently varied for it to be subjected for one 
term to close study by a wide cross-section of students, both in 
their specialist subject—whether instrumental or vocal—and by 
emphasis in such ancillary studies as harmony and music history. 
Beethoven was chosen for the Autumn Term, 1975, and his music 
was given prominence in repertoire classes and history lectures, 
as well as in student concerts, culminating in a concert 
performance of Fidelio under Maurice Handford on 7 November. 
Debussy followed, in the Spring Term 1976, with a performance 
of the Nocturnes by the Symphony Orchestra (again under 
Maurice Handford) on 23 March. The Summer Term, bedevilled by 
Annual Examinations, was Composer-free, but the Autumn Term 
1976 featured Mozart, and works performed at concerts or 
rehearsed by Academy orchestras included—for the benefit of 
those with aspirations to points on ‘Face the Music’: K 191, 250, 
298, 313, 361, 364, 366, 388, 425, 452, 466, 482, 492, 527, 
543, 550, 551, 563, 581, 588, 620, and 626—the last being 
featured in the Choral Concert under Meredith Davies on 2 
December. An impressive total; Bartók (Spring 1977) will be hard 
put to improve on it. 
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William Alwyn conducting 
the LPO in a recording of 
his third Symphony, in 
January 1972 (the harpist 
is Cherry Isherwood, 
formerly a composition 
student of Alwyn’s at the 
RAM). 
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In the days of the Renaissance it was not considered at.all unusual 
for a man to be, say, a goldsmith, a painter, a composer of music, 
a swordsman and a turner of a fine sonnet. The accomplishments 
of gentlemen, viewed from the standpoint of the twentieth 
century, seem astonishing. Yet to a Michelangelo, a Sidney, it 
would not have seemed so. We live in an age of narrow 
specialisms, as much in the arts as in anything else, and this to our 
detriment. This preamble because in the person of William Alwyn, 
the eminent Northampton-born composer, the Renaissance spirit 
lives, for apart from his, in my view, immense achievement as a 
composer he is also a poet, a translator of great skill and a painter. 
A rounded man then, who rightly sees no reason to be content 
with a single, however eminent, reputation. 

By a strange coincidence the Midlands town of Northampton 
has given us three eminent composers in our time—Alwyn, 
Rubbra and Arnold, all composers of high merit, all symphonists of 
great distinction -and of course quite unlike one another in their 
musical characteristics. William Alwyn was born in 1905, some 
four years after Edmund Rubbra and sixteen before Malcolm 
Arnold. He was the son of a shopkeeper and began his working life 
assisting his father. Music was from an early age a great passion 
for him and he attributed this in part, in a conversation:with me, to 
the opportunities afforded by his native town to hear excellent 
wind bands. 

Being unable to afford more expensive instruments he bought a 
second-hand flute, a purchase which was eventually to lead to his 
membership of the London Symphony Orchestra as a flautist. 
William Alwyn, in an interview he kindly gave me some years ago, 
explained that it was a considerable advantage to him to live 
where he did in his formative years. Apart from the chance to hear 
music which Northampton afforded there was another benefit. Dr 
Edmund Rubbra’s uncle kept a music shop in the town, a shop 
with a very wide range of stock: anything from Bach to the newest 
scores of Bax, Falla, Bartók and Stravinsky. As boyhood friends 
the two future composers were allowed the run of the place and 
borrowings from stock were by no means unknown! 

Meanwhile William Alwyn had taken up the piano and soon 
reached a high level of proficiency. He eventually became a 
student of the RAM, the beginning of a very long professional 
association. His appointment there as professor of composition 
lasted from 1926, when he was twenty-one, to 1956. He also 
gained wide experience during these years as an orchestral player, 
in orchestras of many shapes and sizes. It is to this ‘tremendous 
practical experience of orchestral playing that Alwyn’s great skill 
as an orchestrator is in no small degree due. The composer who 
lacks this experience is usually a less skilled orchestrator than the 
one who has himself sat in the ranks, and certainly Alwyn is one of 
the most skilled of all contemporary composers in this respect. | 
have no doubt too that his personal knowledge of the orchestral 
player's lot has aided his skill as a conductor. As might be 
expected, his many years in academic musical life have given him 
a great and abiding interest in younger composers, an interest 
which remains today, twenty years after his resignation. 

It is as a composer that he is best known, though as | shall 
show below he is more than this, and his works to date include 
five symphonies, several concertos, much chamber music and 
vocal music and of course much film music. He dislikes intensely 
the label ‘film composer’, which has become almost inevitably 
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associated with his name. In recent months Alwyn has been 
composing an opera, Miss Julie, due for performance in 1977. 

He is, then, nothing if not a versatile composer. He is also a 
prolific one. But versatility and prolixity do not always go hand in 
hand with genius. All too often the most prolific are the least 
gifted in the arts. But most emphatically Alwyn is a composer of 
splendid and not yet fully appreciated powers, whose output 
reflects the strength and inventiveness of his mind. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to attempt an 
exhaustive account of his works, and one which, fortunately, is 
becoming less necessary as the recording industry, having woken 
up to his existence as a major force in British music, puts out more 
and more of his work, though still not enough to please or satisfy 
his admirers. A start, however, has been made and in the case of 
his symphonic works we have the great privilege of hearing Alwyn 
conducted by Alwyn. Truly the gramophone is one of the greatest 
inventions ever made by mischievous man! What if we could hear 
the great composers of the past in this way! 

Among the recorded works of Alwyn one of the most powerful 
and beautiful is that of his Symphony No 2 (1953) in which the 
composer conducts the LPO in a truly dazzling performance. This 
is coupled with the masterly Sinfonietta for Strings (1970). The 
second Symphony is unusual in being divided into two parts; but 
divided perhaps for the convenience of players and auditors rather 
than from purely musical necessity. It is very akin to the one- 
movement form of, for example, Liszt’s Sonata in B minor, and like 
much of his music is built upon a few themes. The detailed 
analysis of this symphony on the sleeve of this recording, which 
was written by that great Alwyn enthusiast William Mann, should 
be referred to. A similarly structured work is the fourth Symphony 
(1959) whose three movements again are built upon a motto 
theme heard at the beginning. In his fifth Symphony of 1973, 
subtitled Hydriotaphia after Sir Thomas Browne, Alwyn gives us a 
one-movement symphony. This was commissioned by the Arts 
Council for the Norwich Festival and is dedicated to the memory 
of that great Norwich author whose words are quoted on the 
score and who, | suspect, was a man of very similar mettle to 
Alwyn himself. 

These splendid symphonies, plus the beautiful and inventive 
Sinfonietta for Strings (a larger work than the title suggests and 
one on which | wrote at greater length recently in The Strad) are 
evidence enough of Alwyn’s intellectual power. The more intimate 
music of the song-cycle is another field in which this composer 
excels. As a general rule he does not set the words of other poets 
but he has set his own words most successfully. We are most 
fortunate to have on record his beautiful song-cycle Mirages for 
baritone and piano in a superb performance by Benjamin Luxon. 
Speaking for myself, as one who came late but enthusiastically to 
the joys of vocal music, | would rank this most profound and 
moving song-cycle alongside Schumann's Dichterliebe or Wolf's 
Italian Song Book, a work of genius. Space forbids mention here 
of the many fine works which Alwyn has added to the chamber 
music repertory, all of which deserve far more frequent 
performance than they currently get. The interested reader is 
referred to the growing number of recordings of Alwyn’s music in 
order to judge for himself the originality and power of this still- 
neglected composer. 

The song-cycle does lead us on naturally to consider William 
Alwyn as a poet. He has published with Chatto & Windus a very 
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The first page of Alwyn’s fifth Symphony (‘Hydriotaphia’), in the 
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composer's autograph. 
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fine anthology of twentieth-century French poetry in his own 
highly skilled translations. This was accepted by the publishers on 
sight, but when it came to his own work as a poet this was 
another story. Here | have deep fellow-feeling for him, knowing 
how enraging it is to find ready outlets for one’s prose work for 
example as compared with one’s poetry, which is so much more 
important. He has published his poetry then with the small 
Southwold Press (he has, incidentally, lived in Suffolk for many 
years now). The magazine of a musical academy not being the 
right place for literary criticism, | will content myself to saying that 
| rank Alwyn highly as a poet. He was a friend of such poets of 
our time as Dylan Thomas and Louis Macneice and taken seriously 
by them as a literary artist. Not much has been written yet on this 
aspect of Alwyn’s gifts, but a short essay of my own reviewing his 
most recent poetry was published recently in the German 
magazine Poesie Europe. | will gladly put interested readers in 
touch with this new and adventurous publication. 

There remains the third hat which this versatile artist wears, that 
of the painter. In his youth he studied, as he delicately puts it, 
‘unofficially’ at the Slade School. He still paints. In a recent letter he 
told me that having finished his opera Miss Julie he is revelling in 
the luxury of colour. Such paintings of his as | have had the privilege 
of seeing suggest that here too Alwyn is a man of considerable gifts. 
He is also a collector of the masters of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. He tells many a tale of bargains acquired at 
sales and auctions and is intensely interested in the work of 
present-day painters, too. When he and his wife Mary visited us he 
was at least as much interested in my wife's paintings as in the 
subject of music! 

| do not, however, wish to suggest that William Alwyn is some 
kind of plaster saint of the arts. He is a very human person, not at 
all the remote and academic figure. He is affectionate, impulsive, 
moody, generous, critical, in short fully human. He is impatient 
with the blindness of publishers, the indifference of the musical 
public to his work and that of his musical associates and friends. 
He is not, | think, patient with fools, whether great or small. What | 
do suggest is that as a nation we shamefully neglect our men of 
genius, not least in the field of music. Alwyn bears with this 
relative neglect patiently though with outbursts of impatience. He 
need not worry. His work will live. 


We were an oddly assorted quartet who descended on Poland: 
Vassilie Trunoff, a Russian-born Australian, William Donachie 
from Edinburgh, living in Barcelona, with his French wife, and 
myself, a good Cockney. Trunoff and Donachie were already there 
when | arrived. Vassilie was working on the choreography of my 
ballet Tam O'Shanter. The date of the first performance was 
scheduled for 10 April 1976, and the venue was the Teatr Wielki 
(Grand Theatre) in Lodz. | flew to Warsaw on 31 March. | was in 
some trepidation since | speak not one word of Polish and, to add 
to the feeling of helplessness, | had not a single coin of Polish 
currency. It is not permitted to buy z/oty in a foreign country, so | 
armed myself with traveller's cheques and £25 in English 
currency, complete with visa, etc. 

Arriving at Warsaw airport, | staggered helplessly out of the 
building, feeling rather like someone out of Franz Kafka. You will 
appreciate the delightful relief | experienced when | was greeted in 
impeccable English by Barbara, an enchanting, tall brunette who 
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simply said ‘You must be Mr Lucas’. | nearly embraced her! She 
suggested that we should have a meal together, to which | replied, 
‘| have no Polish money’. She assured me that she had plenty for 
me, given as expenses by the theatre. | was given a wad of 1000 
zloty (the value in sterling eludes me). A chauffeur from the 
theatre drove us to todz—a journey of about three hours’ 
duration. 

| received a warm welcome from my colleagues, who were in 
rooms in the flat allotted to artists from the theatre. We lived rent 
free and only had to cater principally for breakfast since we ate all 
our meals in cafés. Within a few minutes of my arrival (I was 
enjoying a much-needed drink!) | was summoned to the telephone 
and ‘ordered’ to present myself at the theatre at nine o'clock the 
next morning, where the resident MD wished to discuss details of 
my score. 

From that moment on it was non-stop rehearsing. | was 
allotted three orchestral rehearsals before the répétition générale. 
Since the duration of the ballet is forty minutes | can assure you 
that | became heartily sick of the music in a few days! The musical 
director had heard the recording that | had made with the RAM 
Symphony Orchestra and he refused to believe that it had been 
made by students in one three-hour session (a tribute to the 
reading skills of English orchestras). The Polish orchestra was of a 
reasonable standard, and, | am glad to say, very sympathetic to 
me and my score. 

Came the public dress rehearsal—and the usual technical 
problems on the stage. We received an ovation, and took curtain 
call after curtain call. | was deeply touched when a little corps de 
ballet girl approached me on the stage. She was nearly crying and 
said ‘Maestro— Musika, Musika!’ and kissed me. To hell with 
music critics! | conducted one more performance on the following 
night and was delighted to receive an even more enthusiastic 
reception. 

One adventure befell me on the day of the first performance. | 
went back to the flat and laid out my tail suit for the evening. 
Everything was there: shoes, socks, two dress shirts, two white 
waistcoats, but—horror of horrors—no braces for my trousers! | 
rushed into Vassilie’s room. No, he always wore self-supporting 
dress tousers. | rushed to Willie. He was wearing a kilt. | rang the 
wardrobe at the theatre. They would see what they could find. | 
rang Barbara. ‘Ah yes, | will borrow a pair from my father and 
bring them to the theatre after lunch.’ | could not wait to get back 
to the theatre at two o'clock. ‘Oh dear’, she said, ‘| quite forgot. | 
will promise them for this evening.’ 

We opened at 7.30 that night, and getting into my evening 
dress, | was in despair. Everything was perfect except for that 
dreadful gap of white shirt between my waistcoat and the tops of 
my trousers. The trousers looked like an accordion round my 
ankles. The car came to fetch us, and | decided to put on an 
overcoat—but had left it in the theatre! | looked and felt like 
Quasimodo. Arriving at the stage door with a scarf tied round my 
middle, | flew into Barbara's office; and there she was, the angel, 
with a pair of braces in her hand. | gave her a kiss of gratitude, and 
disappeared into my dressing room and suddenly grew three feet 
taller! 

During the week we had given three press-conferences, and 
when Vassilie and | got back to Warsaw we were asked for an 
interview with a local journalist. It was two o'clock in the 
afternoon and l, exhausted, had laid down on my bed when the 
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phone rang and Vassilie asked me to see the press man. | said | 
was in a dressing gown, but undeterred he and Vassilie came to 
my room. The next morning | was woken at seven, and after a 
hurried breakfast we set off for Warsaw airport. 

And here my final horror arose. | gave my passport and visa to 
the faceless official at the barrier. He thumbed through it for what 
seemed an eternity, and then, tapping me on the shoulder, he 
indicated that | must follow him (another slice of Kafka!). He led 
me to an office where an efficient but unattractive female said 
coldly that my visa had expired the previous day, and to renew it, | 
had to fork out £10 in English money! So | was saved (no one is 
allowed to bring out Polish money; it must be spent in Poland). | 
went to the bar where Vassilie was waiting for me and had already 
prepared a bottle of beer and a large vodka. This was at 8.30 a.m. 
We both slept all the way to England, exhausted. 

So ends my saga. A mixture of mishaps but, mercifully, 
crowned with a triumphant performance. But no more Iron Curtain 
countries for me! 


So you would like to make a career on the concert platform? Well, 
then, there are lots of ways in which you can help yourself attain 
this end and | am afraid that some of them may seem tiresome 
and unnecessary. 

As secretary of the Lower Puddlecombe Music Society, | 
receive stacks of literature about individual performers, duos, trios 
and various combinations of chamber groups, all of whom would 
like to be considered when we are planning our programme for the 
forthcoming season. | read it all and pass some on to my 
committee members for their perusal. | do not acknowledge any of 
it because we cannot afford the postage that would be incurred. 
The aims of most small organisations such as ours are to bring a 
high standard of live music to the village and to provide congenial 
surroundings in which people of similar musical interests can meet 
together. 

So, bearing this in mind, what will | look for in the literature you 
send me? Considering that you are still a student, or were one 
until recently, | have to consider which aspects of our concert will 
draw a reasonable audience from the information you send me. 
Your name alone will not yet be recognisable to the man in the 
street, but if you have won a major prize recently it will sometimes 
help to lure the public even if only out of initial curiosity. The 
choice of instruments for an ensemble is a major factor—not too 
many people these days will turn up to a concert of un- 
accompanied instrumental music. I'm afraid our audiences still like 
variety, and the more ways in which you can present a 
combination of, say, three instruments, the better balanced the 
programme will be. 

Similarly, your choice of music helps too—if you have made a 
special study of the works of Y Crotchetovsky, it might be nice to 
include one small item by him in your programme, but my friend 
Mrs Busby down the road, she only likes Chopin and a bit of 
G & S, and she is not going to desert her telly on a Saturday night 
unless we can find something to appeal to her! So keep your 
specialist knowledge to impress the critics at your first Wigmore, 
and include a few well-loved favourites for the likes of Mrs Busby. 
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Some weeks before your concert, | shall be writing to you to 
ask for your biographical details, programme, and any additional 
notes you would like included in the programme. You may think | 
am fussing unnecessarily to ask for these details eight weeks 
before the concert, but my job is to sell your skills, and a well- 
informed programme will help to do this: your audience does like 
to know something about you and what you are going to play. 
People like to have something to read between items, and they 
like to know when to clap. So if you are playing a four-movement 
sonata and you have not given us the details of the movements, 
do not be surprised if a burst of applause greets the glorious 
climax at the end of the first movement. (If you do get applause 
when you least expect it, try not to look too put out, and have the 
grace to acknowledge it: there may be folk in the audience who 
are unfamiliar with concert etiquette.) If you have time before the 
concert, read through the programme, and if there are any details 
(or omissions) which you think important, do not hesitate to say a 
few words to us just before you start that particular piece. It will 
probably help you to relax and will certainly make you seem more 
human. 

One final word about fees. In these inflationary times | do not 
think it is justifiable to ask people to pay more than about 80p to 
leave their firesides in winter to sit in a draughty church or village 
hall for a concert of music (however brilliant) by someone whose 
name they have never heard of. In our organisation we admit 
school children free because we want our children to have all the 
opportunities possible to hear live performances. Our average 
audience in this village numbers 60-70 of whom perhaps 10-20 
could be children (free), or OAPs (half-price). By the time we have 
had a hundred or so programmes run off (we push these through 
the doors of interested people), and some posters printed, and 
paid our stationery bills and phone bills (how many times did we 
have to phone you to extract your programme notes in time?), we 
do not have a lot of cash to spare, and we certainly cannot afford 
to run your concert at a loss. Ideally, we should just like to break 
even. 

To sum up then, help us to organise a concert that you will 
enjoy playing in. It is in your interest to be reasonably efficient 
about answering letters. Remember—your successful concert for 
us may bring in another engagement, and we provincials may be 
your record-buying public of the future. 


No one need be reminded of the grievous loss that music suffered 
when Benjamin Britten died on 4 December 1976. For close on 
forty years his compositions dominated the British musical 
scene—operas, concertos, orchestral works, chamber music, 
choral works of every description, and songs. 

His operas alone represent a tremendous achievement, 
displaying an amazing diversity of styles. It was entirely 
characteristic of the man that after the overwhelming success of 
Peter Grimes in 1945 his next opera should be a completely new 
departure, employing a cast of eight and an orchestra of twelve. 
This, combined with Ronald Duncan’s very personal adaptation of 
the Lucretia story, was a most unexpected sequel; but for Britten 
this scale of work represented the direction in which the future of 
English opera lay, and out of it was born the English Opera Group, 
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for which he (and others) produced a steady stream of works: 
Albert Herring, The Turn of the Screw, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the three Church Parables, and Death in Venice—as well 
as arrangements of The Beggars’ Opera and Dido and Aeneas. 

In 1946 my mother joined the select group of artists who were 
preparing for the first performances of The Rape of Lucretia (in 
1947 they became the English Opera Group) and Britten became 
a fairly frequent visitor to our home. We were a family of three 
boys, and the composer was always able to relax in the company 
of children. In fact the visits of Ben and Peter (which sometimes 
included Joan Cross or Eric Crozier, Margaret Ritchie or Flora 
Nielsen) were events which we would await with keen anticipa- 
tion, for some sort of irresponsible fun always resulted—like a 
certain potassium chlorate bomb which exploded with such force 
as to fetch out our neighbours in alarm. Every so often he would 
come sailing with us, and always went as close as possible to 
capsizing the boat, straightening her up only when the water was 
pouring in over the side and we were clinging to the centre plate. 
A certain tea room in Oulton was turned into pandemonium as he 
demonstrated the musical possibilities of a table knife vibrating 
against the table, and many was the time when we would pile into 
his lovely old Rolls-Royce and roar through the Suffolk lanes in 
search of a quiet spot for a swim. This wonderful sense of fun 
pervades so much of his music. A/bert Herring and Saint Nicholas 
spring to mind immediately as dating from precisely this time. 

It was not until 1967 that | was to encounter his serious side. 
This was when | joined the music staff of the English Opera Group 
and was to conduct his version of The Beggars’ Opera later in the 
season. It was my first professional opera and, knowing how 
critical he was of those who conducted his music, | was un- 
derstandably apprehensive. In the event he could not have been 
kinder, sparing the time to go through the score with me in the 
middle of a very busy Aldeburgh Festival: he came to the final 
dress rehearsal and was always helpful and constructive in his 
criticism. The performance that he attended did in fact fall apart 
every so often because of my inexperience, but he was quite 
undismayed. What mattered more to him was to feel that his 
performers were taking the trouble to find out and put into effect 
what he wanted; inexperience did not necessarily matter. 

This was clearly one of the reasons why he used children in so 
many of his works: whatever he wrote for, whether bugles, 
recorders, voices, handbells or slung mugs, he was able to capture 
their interest and generate that enthusiasm for music that he 
missed in so many professional performances. For him the 
performance of music was something very special on every 
occasion. All his own performances were just that, whether 
playing or conducting, and as such communicated themselves to 
the remotest listener. No one who heard him play Schubert's 
Winterreise or conduct the last three Mozart symphonies could fail 
to be deeply moved. 

His seemingly inexhaustible vitality came to a sudden and 
tragic end in May 1973 when he underwent open heart surgery, 
which, together with a stroke shortly after the operation that 
partially paralysed his right side, left him a semi-invalid. He never 
saw the Covent Garden production of his Owen Wingrave, the 
dress rehearsal of which was taking place while he was on the 
operating table, and he never saw the first performances of Death 
in Venice, which took place at the Aldeburgh Festival in June that 
year. 
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It is difficult to imagine the agonies of frustration that he must 
have suffered as a result of this, particularly in relation to Death in 
Venice. For one who was always passionately concerned with 
every detail of his stage works to be reduced to a handful of 
bedside consultations with the conductor, not to be able to hear a 
note of his music, must have been unbearable. On the day of the 
first performance he left Aldeburgh for his little retreat on the 
other side of Suffolk. The second performance was broadcast, but 
he only heard the first dozen bars or so, not being strong enough 


physically or emotionally to cope with any more. The first 
performance he saw was in September of the same year. Prior to 
this | spent a day with him playing a recording of the broadcast, 
and if | was nervous about this he was ten times more so. When 
we reached the end there was quite a silence; then he said quietly 
‘do you think it’s all right?’. 

It was over a year before he felt able to compose again. This 
was avery worrying time for him, but he struggled on and finished 
Canticle V (‘The Death of Narcissus’). Then came a rare handful of 
works of great beauty and restraint: the Fo/ksong Suite, Op 90, 
Sacred and Profane, A Birthday Hansel, Phaedra, a string Quartet, 
and the unperformed We/come Ode for Ipswich School. 

One important consequence of his being unable to compose for 
over a year was a looking back over forgotten works. One of these 
was an operetta on the life of the American folk hero Paul Bunyan, 
with a libretto by W H Auden. This had had a disastrous première 
in New York in 1941 and had since been put out of mind. 
However, urged on by Peter Pears with Colin Graham and myself 
in the background, he did fetch the thirty-five-year-old score out to 
see if anything could be done. The ball started to roll very slowly, 
and we tried out some selections, first at the Royal Society of Arts 
and then at the Aldeburgh Festival, on both occasions using a few 
voices and piano. This seemed to go well and the next stage was a 
complete concert performance, which was recorded and 
transmitted by the BBC. Finally, we were able to mount a fully 
staged production for the 1976 Aldeburgh Festival. Britten told 
me that he was more nervous for this piece than any other in his 
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entire output. The first night he spent crouched on the steps 
leading into his box, scarcely able to look at the stage, but a 
tumultuous reception partly restored his courage and he was 
finally pleased to have been persuaded to release the piece after 
so long. | 

In the last years of his life | visited him many times in both his 
Suffolk homes, and although he was physically very frail, mentally 
he was as sharp and perceptive as ever. The courage that had 
enabled him to continue in the face of formidable setbacks did not 
desert him. It is easy to forget the devastating effect of some of 
the early reviews of Paul Bunyan, The Rape of Lucretia and Albert 
Herring—not to mention the critical fiasco that surrounded 
Gloriana; when the Maltings at Snape was burnt down on the 
second night of the 1969 Aldeburgh Festival only one concert was 
cancelled. 

If there were times when he felt with Phaedra ‘death to the 
unhappy’s no catastrophe’ he would never show it, but there is 
something in the intensity with which he has set this line that 
strikes a chilling note. 

At his funeral in Aldeburgh Parish Church on a typical cold and 
grey Suffolk morning many friends were there, and as we sang the 
final verse of hymn 394 (EH) as it is used in Saint Nicholas a shaft 
of sunlight streamed in through the north windows, unexpectedly 
illuminating that section of the church. The words we were singing 
could scarcely be more appropriate: 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


| have been asked to write a few words about John Hunt, who 
died early in November, probably because | have known him since 
he was a boy at The Blue Coat School, where he was considered 
as specially gifted musically. For this reason my wife and | sent 
him for two years’ study with Schnabel who always welcomed 
British students. John felt deeply, even in those far off days, but 
was too inhibited to express himself. It is scarcely surprising that 
throughout life he suffered from that handicap which affected his 
career as a soloist. John was a most sensitive individual: a real 
idealist; a seeker. Partly for the latter reason he scanned the world, 
living at one period of his life in Japan, at another in USA and 
finally Italy. Having come under the spell of the greatest piano 
teacher of our time, Schnabel, who was himself a successor of 
Busoni, John was and remained addicted to teaching; a real virtue 
at a time when materialism is endangering the noble art of 
teaching and of preserving the devotion and wisdom accumulated 
during centuries. 

John enjoyed music-making at home, for its own sake, away 
from publicity. He will perhaps be best remembered in that rôle, 
and as an individual motivated by humanism and by love of 
perhaps the greatest of divine gifts: music. 

[John Hunt was born at Eltham on 15 February 1905, and was 
educated at Christ's Hospital and the Isador Epstein Pianoforte 
School before entering the RAM on a scholarship in 1925. He 
studied with Artur Schnabel in Berlin from 1928 to 1930, making 
his London début in the latter year. He became a FRAM in 1954, 
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and was a Professor at the Academy from 1955 until 1963, 
during which period he was also visiting Professor at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, NY, and at Tokyo Arts University. He spent the 
last years of his life in Rome, where he was organist of S Silvestro 
in Capite, and where he died on 3 November—Ed.] 


William Overton, like so many of our fine brass players, first became 
interested in music by playing the cornet in a brass band. He was 
taught by his father, the Bandmaster of the Blantyre Salvation Army 
Band, and his first public appearance with the band was at the age 
of four-and-a-half. It was during his school days at Chatham House 
School, Ramsgate, that his keen interest in orchestral playing 
developed, and because of his natural talent as a trumpeter, he 
became the first Salvationist to gain an open scholarship to the 
Royal College of Music, where he studied under the expert 
guidance of Ernest Hall. 

In 1935 his first full-time professional engagement was with 
the BBC Empire Orchestra. During the war years he served with 
the RAF, playing in one of the Command Bands, and eventually 
joined the RAF Symphony Orchestra. In 1950 he was appointed 
principal trumpet of the BBC Symphony Orchestra, a position he 
held until 1970, when he decided to retire. He continued to play in 
a free-lance capacity, and | shall always remember the occasion 
when Bill-was called in to the LPO in an emergency to play a 
difficult trumpet part in an Ives symphony. With only a short 
rehearsal before the concert he played the part impeccably. In 
1960 he accepted the additional responsibility of a professorship 
at the RAM, where he was a dedicated teacher. 

In spite of the enormous demands of his professional career, he 
remained a loyal member of the Salvation Army. In 1938 he was 
appointed deputy bandmaster of the Lewisham Band, then 
Bandmaster from 1947 to 1960, and latterly Bandmaster at 
Bromley. As many orchestral musicians know, Bill's sub-principal 
trumpet in the BBC Symphony Orchestra for twenty years was an 
old school friend, Wesley Woodage. Wesley tells an amusing story 
of their school days, when they were asked to play at Trinity 
Church, Broadstairs, in a performance of Handel's Samson. They 
cycled from Ramsgate, and upon arrival Wesley was horrified to 
find that the trumpet parts were in D, and he was unable to 
transpose. Bill immediately took charge of the situation, and 
transposed the second trumpet part so that Wesley could play it 
on his B flat Trumpet. At the conclusion of the performance Bill 
was duly paid for services rendered, and insisted that, in spite of 
the day's problems, they shared the fee. They each received five 
shillings and threepence! | mention this incident because this 
demonstrated, from an early age, his generous nature and 
genuine desire to help others. 

| first met Bill in 1935 when | was a student at the Academy. | 
followed his career with interest, and my admiration for the man 
grew as the years passed. He was one of the old school of 
trumpet players who accepted the responsibilities of principal 
trumpet playing without the aid of a co-principal. This takes 
courage and stamina, and it was these qualities that helped him 
during his long, and at times painful illness. When visiting him 
during the last few months | was greatly impressed by his courage 
and optimism, and the strength he and his wife, Winifred, gave to 
each other. He will be sadly missed by his students and colleagues 
at the RAM. William Overton was sixty-two years of age. He 
leaves a widow and two married sons— Kenneth and Keith. 
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Marian McKenna: Myra Hess: A Portrait (Hamish Hamilton, 
£6.95) : 

Having already read the somewhat grudging review in The Daily 
Telegraph, in which the subject is treated with an ill-conceived 
disdain, | was interested to discover for myself how a Canadian 
historian, and one who undoubtedly never had contact with Myra 
Hess, had presented what | would consider to be a very readable 
and, on the whole, accurately detailed life, with minutely 
documented sources of reference, of Dame Myra. It is, at times 
and at best, keenly perceptive; but also, perhaps, a little un- 
necessarily unkind when prying into ‘matters intimate’ which 
would have been better left unsaid and locked away in the 
memory of those old enough and close enough to the subject. 

As one who was privileged to know Dame Myra (though, alas, 
not one who could claim to belong to the intimate circle of her 
friends) | can look back to the time when | first met her exactly 
fifty years ago in the Artists’ Room of the Queen's Hall after a 
memorable recital by Irene Scharrer—and much of the book 
evokes nostalgic remembrances of sO many personages now no 
longer with us and of events which are already half forgotten. In 
an early chapter extensively surveying her eariy life, the author 
deals with the beginnings of the Tobias Matthay School and the 
enormous influence of ‘Matthay upon Myra’. It also describes at 
length, often quite vividly, the blitz on London during the Second 
World War and the herculean and inspired task of Dame Myra in 
founding and directing the National Gallery Concerts throughout 
the war. It would be true to say that but for her, London might 
never have heard a note of live music during much of this 
devastating period. 

The author frequently highlights Dame Myra’s great warmth of 
personality, her unfailing generosity towards others in the 
profession and, too, her inimitable sense of humour which acted as 
a foil to her deeply sensitive nature. Details of her tremendous 
following reaped in her extensive annual tours of the USA and of 
devoted audiences throughout Holland over a period of some 
thirty-five years give the lie to the inexplicably untrue and 
malicious utterances of those who stated that she was virtually 
unknown outside England. 

| would have welcomed a more detailed index to the book; but 
it contains an exhaustive catalogue of her recordings pressed both 
in this country and in America, as well as those preserved in the 
archives of the BBC; and the illustrations, although limited in 
number, cover a wide range of her life. Few will, | think, quibble 
with the words of one famous American critic when he referred to 
her as ‘the greatest living woman pianist in the world’. The book 
will without doubt appeal to a wide sector of the public and the 
author is to be congratulated on maintaining an appreciative yet 
unbiased and impersonal account of her life and work. 


Arthur S Sullivan: Piano Music. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by John Parry and Peter Joslin. (Chappell, £1.95) 

Sullivan was both spectacularly popular and spectacularly 
successful. He was a top-of-the-charts composer. Was there 
anybody else who could have written a series of top-of-the-charts 
operas (still running; have they ever stopped?) as well as a top-of- 
the-charts ballad number like ‘The Lost Chord’ and a top-of-the- 
charts hymn tune like ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’? Other 
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composers have written popular operas, or ballads, or hymn tunes. 
Sullivan wrote all of these and large-scale choral and orchestral 
works as well. His taste, reflecting that of the age he lived in, is 
often open to question; his craftsmanship is not. Like many prolific 
composers of facility he wrote too much in too great a hurry. 
Some of his ideas are commonplace, but he had (like Elgar) the 
knack of writing music that has given him a permanent place in 
the affections of his countrymen. Everybody knows, consciously or 
unconsciously, music by Sullivan. It is part of the air we breathe, 
as it were. Occasionally some of his works for orchestra are to be 
heard. At his best, he was very good indeed: his music is 
enchanting, individual, deftly and stylishly written. He had a 
marvellous ear and his orchestration was ravishing in its effect. 
One or two of his songs would have to be included in any 
collection of The Best in British Song. 

Like most of his contemporaries in the so-called ‘English 
Musical Renaissance’, he became something of an Establishment 
figure, and he even directed the National Training School for 
Music, which eventually became the RCM. But he had been a 
student at the RAM before he went to study in Germany and, 
rightly, we are proud of him. (The RAM and RCM, though identical 
in intention and function, are very different in character. At one 
time they seemed to represent Gentlemen v Players—the RCM, 
of course, being the Gentlemen.) 

This elegantly-produced volume is welcome evidence of a 
revival of interest in Sullivan's ‘other’ music. Nevertheless, it has 
to be pointed out that his piano music does not form an important 
part of his output. (Of all the prominent British composers of that 
time only Sterndale Bennett, who was a generation older than 
Sullivan and his contemporaries, really wrote effectively for the 
piano, and even Bennett's style was a little old-fashioned for its 
time.) Some of the little pieces reprinted here have, as would be 
expected, charm. The most arresting is a passionate A//egro 
risoluto In B flat minor, somewhat in the manner of Schumann. In 
a concert, it would follow effectively after Twilight, which is a 
wistful Song without Words in D flat major. Nos 1 and 2 of 
Thoughts, and Nos 2, 4 and 6 of Daydreams are all charming. Nos 
1, 3 and 5 of Daydreams are in Sullivan's religioso manner, which 
is more suitable for vocal music than for piano pieces (see his part- 
songs), and which is, of all his styles, the least acceptable to 
present-day listeners; even so, they are no more sentimental than 
something like ‘Silent Night’. 

The two editors are to be congratulated on this attractive and 
enterprising publication. 


James Nares: Six Fugues with Introductory Voluntaries (OUP, 
£2.50) 

C H Trevor: Short and Easy Pieces for Organ (OUP, £1.50) 
Francis Routh: G/oria tibi Trinitatis (Boosey & Hawkes, £1.40) 
Nares’s Six Fugues with Introductory Voluntaries, for organ or 
harpsichord, appear in a facsimile edition by Robin Langley. Nares 
(1715-83) was organist of York Minster and the Chapel Royal; his 
music lacks the charm and variety of Stanley and Boyce but his 
work is solidly crafted and not without character and interest. The 
collection of Short and Easy Pieces must have been one of CH 
Trevor's last efforts in this field. The set seems to be aimed at 
pupils just beyond the first tutor stage, and in this object it 
succeeds admirably. Gloria tibi Trinitatis is the fourth of Francis 
Routh’s tetralogy of organ pieces for the festivals of the Christian 
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year. Based upon the plainsong antiphon of the title text, it is in 
three sections and uses a Messianic idiom, though with more 
emphasis on polyphony than colour. 


John Rutter: G/oria for mixed voices, brass, percussion and organ 
(OUP, £2.00) | 

Robin Holloway: Five Madrigals for mixed voices (OUP, £1.50) 
Hymns for Choirs. Arranged by David Willcocks (OUP, £1.35) 
Anthems for Choirs 4. Compiled by Christopher Morris (OUP, 
£2.00) 

Gaudeamus, for mixed voices (OUP, £1.50) 

Popular Italian Madrigals of the Sixteenth Century. Edited by Alec 
Harman (OUP, £2.50) 

Phyllis Tate: Peace on Earth to Men, for SATB (OUP, 20p) 
John Gardner: Rejection and Contentment, for SATB (OUP, both 
12p) 

In a very mixed bag of choral items the most substantial piece is 
John Rutter’s G/oria, which was commissioned by the Voices of 
Mel Olson, Omaha, Nebraska; it is in a bright, colourful and 
rhythmic style that one is tempted to describe as Waltonesque. 
Robin Holloway’s Five Madrigals are richly imaginative, but 
require a very experienced group for the solution of the intonation 
problems they pose. Hymns for Choirs arranged by David 
Willcocks apply the varied accompaniment idea to voices and 
organ, an idea carried out with all the expected customary 
expertise. Anthems for Choirs 4 is a twentieth-century collection 
compiled by Christopher Morris. The twenty-six anthems included 
represent very good value indeed, except for choirs who already 
have a substantial proportion of the music in their repertoire. 
Gaudeamus is a collection of nine part-songs by contemporary 
British composers, commissioned for Europa Cantat 6, held this 
year in Leicester; the book contains pieces by many of our 
brightest talents. The ten pieces in Alec Harman's selection of 
Italian Madrigals contain some of the finest writing of the 
sixteenth-century Italian school from Willaert to Andrea Gabrieli. 
Phyllis Tate's Peace on Earth to Men is a pleasant setting for 
SATB, piano and organ of ‘A great and mighty wonder’'—J M 
Neale’s translation from St Germanus. Finally, two songs by John 
Gardner from his collection Five Philanderers. Rejection and 
Contentment show the composer at his most resourceful in the 
fresh treatment of slight but attractive material. 


A memorial concert for Winifred Copperwheat was given at St 
John's, Smith Square on 6 October, by the Priory Concertante of 
London, with Adrian Leaper as guest conductor, and with Clarence 
Myerscough, Majorie Lempfert and Henry Myerscough as soloists. 
Georgina Dobrée is the soloist on two records issued recently 
by Chantry Recordings. The first (ABM 22), with the Carlos Villa 
Ensemble, is of four clarinet concertos by Johann Melchior Molter 
(c1695-1765); the second (ABM 23), with the Amici String 
Quartet, features the clarinet Quintet by the youthful Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor (the composer of Hiawatha), and the string 
Quartet written in 1921 by the great violinist Fritz Kreisler. 
John McLeod had three of his works performed at a concert in 
the Stamitz-Saal in Mannheim in April 1976: The Song of Phryne, 
for clarinet, tape and piano; Bi/bo’s Last Song for tenor and 
harpsichord; and a new work, Lieder der Jugend for tenor and 
piano. His latest work, Canciones de los Angeles, had its première 
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at Glasgow University in November, when it was performed by his 
newly formed group ‘The Janglers’, which the composer himself 
directs. His large-scale orchestral work The Shostakovich 
Connection was broadcast on Radio 3 by the BBC Scottish 
Symphony Orchestra under Janos Furst in January. Mr McLeod is 
now Director of Music at Merchiston Castle School in Edinburgh. 

Roger Steptoe’s first string Quartet was given its first 
performance on 5 January 1977 at a Park Lane Group concert in 
the Purcell Room, by the Coull String Quartet (Roger Coull, Philip 
Gallaway, David Curtis and Martin Thomas). Other Academy 
solists taking part in the same concert were Maria Moll, Beverley 
Davison and Charles Spencer. 

The centenary of the birth of Lionel Tertis (1876-1975) was 
commemorated by a performance (by Harry Danks, John White 
and Graeme Scott) of his arrangement of Beethoven's Trio, Op 87 
at the inaugural meeting of the Viola Research Society (British 
Branch), whose Chairman is John White, at Hockerill College, 
Bishop's Stortford, on 5 December. And a whole programme of 
music for two, three, four, five, six and eight violas (by Edmund 
Rubbra, Beethoven/Tertis, York Bowen, Kenneth Harding, John 
Wray and Gordon Jacob) was given by the viola section of the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra at the Wigmore Hall on 1 January 
1977. 

Tributes to the late Michael Head were paid at a Memorial 
Meeting in Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute on 12 October, at 
which Maurice Cole, Dr Alan Bush and Sir Thomas Armstrong 
spoke, and music by Michael Head was performed by Anthony 
Cleveland (violin) and Margaret MacDonald (piano), Felicity Lott 
(soprano) and Graham Johnson (piano), Nancy Parker (oboe) and 
Marianne Barton (piano); at a concert in St Bartholomew-the-Great 
on 1 December given by Evelyn Barbirolli (oboe), Kenneth Bowen 
(tenor) and Jennifer Tavener (piano), Iris Loveridge (piano), and the 
church's choir under Andrew Morris: and at a recital in the Duke's 
Hall on 7 December given by Diane Rees (soprano) and Timothy 
Barratt (piano), and John Riley (baritone) and Keith Firth (piano). 
(piano). 

Jeremy Barlow and his recently formed ensemble, the Barlow 
Baroque Players, gave three concerts entitled ‘Handel and his con- 
temporaries in England and Scotland’ at St John’s, Smith Square 
on 11, 18 and 25 January. 

Academy soloists appearing at the Summer Recitals arranged 
by Harold R Clark in Peterborough Cathedral will include David 
Owen Norris (9 June), Jillian Skerry (16 June), Jean Hornbuckle 
(14 July) and Timothy Barratt (4 August). 

Atarah Ben-Tovim directed two ‘Children’s Fun Concerts’ with 
Atarah’s Band at the Queen Elizabeth Hall on 3 January. 

Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by Alan Brown (17 
February), Sybil Barlow (1 November), Helen Lawrence (7 
November), Lyn McLarin (30 November), Glenda Simpson (1 
December), Julian Byzantine (3 December), Christian Blackshaw 
(5 January), the Wilhelmj Duo (Kate Jacobs and Roger Crocker) 
(25 January), Susan Varley (26 January) and Philip Pilkington (27 
January). 

James Blades was the guest of Roy Plomley on Radio 4's 
‘Desert Island Discs’ on 15 January. 

lain Hamilton’s opera The Royal Hunt of the Sun received its 
premiére at the London Coliseum on 2 February. 

Felicity Lott sang the part of the Countess in the Glyndebourne 
Touring Company's production of Strauss’s Capriccio last autumn; 
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in the revival of Stravinsky's The Rake’s Progress at Glyndebourne 
in the summer she will sing Anne Trulove. 

Lionel Dakers has been elected President of the Royal College of 
Organists for the next two years. 


Retirements 

December 1976 

George Rogers, Hon ARAM (Piano) 

Alwyn Surplice, Mus D (Lambeth), B Mus (Dunelm), Hon RAM, 
FRCO (Harmony) 


Resignation 
December 1976 
Michael Austin, FRCO (Harmony) 


Knight Bachelor 
Clifford Curzon, CBE, Hon D Mus (Leeds), FRAM 


CBE 

Charles Farncombe, BSc (Lond), Hon D Mus (Columbus, Ohio), 
FRAM, Hon Fellow Royal Swedish Academy of Music; Elizabeth 
Maconchy, Hon RAM 


Hon D Mus (Exeter) 
David Willcocks, CBE, MC, MA, Mus B (Cantab), FRCO (CHM), 
ADCM, FRSCM, FRCM 


FRCM 

Kenneth Barritt, D Mus (Dunelm), FRAM, FRCO; Jacqueline du 
Pré, Hon RAM: Philip Cranmer, MA, B Mus (Oxon), Hon RAM, 
FRCO; The Countess of Munster, Hon FRAM; Eileen Reynolds, 
FRAM; Ursula Vaughan Williams, Hon FRAM 


Hon RCM 

Dr Lella Alberg, Hon ARAM; Noel Cox, B Mus (Lond), FRAM, 
FRCO; Christopher Regan, B Mus (Lond), FRAM, FRCO; David 
Robinson, B Mus (Lond), ARAM, FRCO 


Hon FRSAM 
Mairi Pirie 


Cohen: to Gabriel and Myra Cohen (née Jones), a son, Benjamin, 
28 May 1976 


Thomas-Burton: Ashley Thomas to Judith Burton, 31 July 1976 
Uppard-Fowke: Peter Uppard to Alison Fowke, 21 August 1976 


Lord Britten, OM, CH, Hon D Mus (Oxon, Cantab, East Anglia, 
Belfast, Hull, Leicester, London, Manchester, Nottingham), Hon 
RAM, FRCM, 4 December 1976 

Peers Coetmore, FRAM, 24 July 1976 

Harold Darke, CBE, D Mus (Oxon), Hon MA (Cantab), Hon RAM, 
FRCM, FRCO, FRSCM, 28 November 1976 

John Hunt, FRAM, 3 November 1976 

Hylda Marks (née Davis), 1976 

William J Overton, Hon RAM, 11 November 1976 
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Beryl Price: Airs from seven lands for flute and piano (OUP) 
Beryl Price: The Snail for S, A and piano (Roberton) 
Lois Phillips: Little Piano Book—A new way to start (Forsyth) 


GRSM Diploma, September 1976 
Pass Timothy Shore, Jonathan Venner 


LRAM Diploma, December 1976 

Piano (Performer’s) Alison Baker, Stephen Harrison, Chiyoko 
Nishioka 

Piano (Teacher's) Marie-Claire Bellizzi, Christine Bell, Alison 
Cratchley, Karen Gooding, Susan Vondy, Janet Waterhouse, 
Delyth Wynne 

Organ (Teacher's) John Askew, Martin Jakubas 

Singing (Teacher's) Jane Highfield, Ruth Richards, Pauline 
Wetherell, Elaine Williams 

Violin (Performer’s) Margaret Stanley 

Violin (Teacher's) -Catherine Campbell, Anita Russell, Katherine 
Sweeney, Ursula Ulrich 

Cello (Teacher's) Caroline Harris 

Double Bass (Teacher’s) Alison Pocock 

Oboe (Performer’s) Anthony Robson 

Oboe (Teacher's) Neil Carlson, Jane Matthews, Jane Morrison, 
Jonathan Tobutt, Carolyn Wilson 

Horn (Teacher’s) Ann Barnard 

Guitar (Teacher's) Joanna Rose-Innes 


A most pleasurable evening’s music was enjoyed by some 170 
members and friends who were fortunate enough to be present at 
the Club Social Evening on 3 November when Anne Shasby and 
Richard McMahon gave a recital of music for piano duet. 

The programme consisted of two works by Schubert—the 
Variations on an Original Theme, D 813, and the Fantasia in F 
minor, D 940. Between these two items a work by John Rushby 
Smith specially commissioned for these two admirable artists, and 
entitled Aspects of Night, was performed with authority and un- 
derstanding of the idiom expressed by this composer and which, 
on first hearing, gave an impression of a rather attenuated and 
informal construction, thickly textured and involving to a 
considerable extent all sixteen fingers and four thumbs 
simultaneously! But if the somewhat acrid and pungent harmonic 
aspect and contrapuntal interplay was suggestive of certain 
influences, the music held one’s concentration and won respect. 
The performance of both Schubert works was a delight to hear 
and afforded one the opportunity of appreciating in particutar the 
refined and elegant phrasing of this gifted pair. The audience 
showed their appreciation by their enthusiastic applause and the 
President, Noel Cox, in a vote of thanks, conveyed our gratitude in 
the warmest terms. 

It is gratifying to recall that Anne Shasby and Richard 
McMahon were the first recipients of the Leslie Regan RAM Club 
Prize, which was awarded to them as piano duettists at the end of 
their studentship. had 
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Campbell, Mrs Bridget, Hurst Cottage, Hadley Common, Barnet, 
Hertfordshire 

Fowkes, Mrs Georgina (née Hinwood), 27 Meynell Crescent, 
London E9 

Hunt, Peter, 46 Woodland Drive, .Watford,.Hertfordshire 
Jacobs, Peter, 708 Lower Ham Road, Kingston, Surrey 
Phillips; Lois, 77. Chalcot Square, London NW1 

Piena, Helen, 70 Marion Road, London NW7 

Thomas, Marjorie (Mrs Edward Gower), 44 Hayes Road, Bromley, 
Kent 


-Wooliscroft, Adrian, 75 Wren Avenue, London NW2 


Country Members 

Barnett, Fiona, ‘Rivendell’, 1 Park Lane, Budleigh Salterton, Devon 
Barnett, Hilary, ‘Rivendell’, 1 Park Lane, Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon 

Booth, Sally Ann, 24 Branscombe Gardens, Thorpe Bay, Essex 
Braggins, Dr. Daphne, 6 Rothsay Road, Bedford 

Clifford-Smith, Dr R H, 73 Uplands Court, Chesham, 
Buckinghamshire 

Crozier, Mrs Heather S, 22 Woodside, Denley Dale, Nr 
Huddersfield, West Yorkshire 

Halse, Gillian, 77 Greenhill, Wootton Bassett, Swindon, Wiltshire 
Lloyd, Morgan, 6a Maple Grove, Sketty Road, Swansea, South 
Wales 

Long, Gillian, 78 West Park Lane, West Worthing, Sussex 

Low, Elspeth, 7a Ralston Road, Bearsden, Glasgow 

Matthews, Professor Denis, ‘Chesters’, 7 Adderstone Crescent, 
Jesmond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, NE2 2HH 

Northey, Denis,.36 The Horsefair, Bristol BS1 3JE 

Pateman, Mrs Mary (née Phelps), 32 Kelvin Court, Glasgow 
G12 OAE 

Royle, Mrs Alfred, 37 Littlemead Lane, Exmouth, Devon 
Sillman, Colwyn, 77 Hereford Road, Monmouth 

Smith, Gillian (Mrs Lindsay Armstrong), 4 Templemore Avenue; 
Rathgar, Dublin 6, Eire 

Thatcher, Lady, Chase House, Hindhead Road, Hindhead, Surrey 
Thomas, Frank V, Department of Music, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, Gwynedd 

Turner, Mrs Daisy (née Henwood), 7 Chiverton Way, Rosudgeon, 
Penzance, Cornwall 

Uppard, Peter, South Side, White House Lane, Wooburn Green, 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 

Whitnall, Deborah, 37 Monkhams Drive, Woodford Green, Essex 


Overseas Members 

Eastop, Phillip, Sint Vincentius Straat 4, 2000 Antwerp, Belgium 
Blofeld-Moody, Mrs W, 9/58 High Street, Grange, South Australia 
5022 


Symphony Orchestra 

6 December 

Brahms Tragic Overture, Op 81 

Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in E minor, Op 64 
Elgar Symphony No. 1 in A flat, Op 55 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Louise Williams (violin) 

Leader Judith Mayhew 


Opera Workshop 
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Chamber Orchestra 

26 November 

Miéa Symphony in D 

Ginastera Variaciones Concertantes 

Schumann Introduction and Allegro appassionato in G, Op 92 
Copland Appalachian Spring 

Conductor Norman Del Mar 

Soloist Michael Dussek (piano) 

Leader Hywel Davies 


Choral Concert 

2 December 

Mozart Requiem in D minor, K 626 

John Gardner Cantata for Christmas 

Conductor Meredith Davies 

Soloists Karen Jensen (soprano), Nicola Lanzetter (contralto), 
Philip Homes (tenor), Mark Wildman (bass) 

Leader Hywel Davies 


Repertoire Orchestra 

3 December 

Wagner Overture ‘Die Meistersinger von Nürnberg’ 

Delius A Song of Summer 

Mozart Symphony No 39 in E flat, K 543 

Tchaikovsky Fantasy-Overture ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 

Dvorak Symphony No 9 in E minor, Op 95 (I) 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members. of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: Hywel Davies, Dov Schmidt, Michael 
Schgnwandt, James Rider 

Leader Anita Russell 


Training Orchestra 

7 December 

Haydn Symphony No 104 in D (I) 

Mozart Symphony No 40 in G minor, K 550 (I) 

Schubert Symphony No 6 in C, D 589 (I) 

Martinu Oboe Concerto 

Beethoven Symphony No 3 in E flat, Op 55 (‘Eroica’) (I) 
Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: Jeremy Pike, Christopher Willis, lain 
Ledingham 

Soloist Christopher Redgate (oboe) 

Leader Lesley Cruickshank 


In addition to regular Tuesday and Wednesday lunch-time 
concerts, an Exchange Concert was given by students from the 
Hochschule für Musik, Frankfurt-am-Main, on 17 November, and 
an evening recital was given by Graham Bradshaw (cello) on 26 
October. 


An ‘Opera Workshop’ was staged in the Duke’s Hall on 17 and 18 
November; Director of Opera John Streets, Conductors Michael 
Schgnwandt and Hywel Davies, Producers Anna Sweeny and 
John Streets, with Phillip Thomas and Christopher Willis at two 
pianos, and a small orchestra led by Sophia Langdon. Items 
Included: 

Mozart ‘Don Giovanni’ 

Peter da Costa/Timothy Harper, Christopher Bull/John Riley, 


Review Week 


The Students’ Union 
Editorial 


Robin Page 


Uganda Music 
Cruise 

Richard Suart 
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Jillian Mascall/Margaret Payne, Stephan Kohlenburg/Michael 
Neill, Kevin Hughes 

Mozart ‘Idomeneo’ 

Christine Miller/Jill Washington, Alison Truefitt/Judith Gallacher, 
Andrew Batchelor, Cheryl Edwards/Elaine Williams 

Britten ‘The Turn of the Screw’ 

Eleanor Ransom, John Levine, Lesley Garrett, Irene Grant-Jones, 
Hilary Reynolds, Dafydd Phillips 

Smetana ‘The Bartered Bride’ 

Christine Taylor, Kevin Hughes/Andrew Batchelor, Richard Suart, 
Clare Moll, Antony Shelley 


Review Week in the Autumn Term (29 November—3 December) 
included the Choral Concert (Meredith Davies), the Repertoire 
Orchestra Concert (Maurice Miles), a concert of chamber music by 
Mozart, a concert of students’ compositions, and a concert by the 
Manson Ensemble. André Previn was interviewed by Arthur 
Jacobs, Mrs Margaret Snow talked about ‘Cooking for one’, 
James Blades introduced a video-film of his work with 
handicapped children, there was a visit to the ‘Sacred Circles’ 
Exhibition at the Hayward Gallery, and there was the Students’ 
Union Christmas Ball. 


First the bad news. One of the most infuriating problems facing 
staff and students alike at the RAM is the absence of a really 
efficient communications system. With so many professors and 
students attending the Academy for only one or two days per 
week, it is inevitable that most contact is achieved via the home 
telephone number. However, in the case of urgent messages or 
those for students without a phone, the caller has no option but to 
ring the Academy. Unfortunately, in this event, the caller very 
rarely manages to speak with his or her quarry, as the RAM does 
not possess a number reserved for incoming student calls; the 
internal extension in the common room is disguised in the 
directory as ‘official only’. The result is that the union office is 
often besieged by students’ personal calls and is consequently 
obliged to spend a significant proportion of its time delivering 
notes to the students’ common room. Even the delivery of a note 
to the appropriate pigeon-hole does not guarantee success—with 
up to fifteen students sharing the same pigeon-hole, a letter or 
card is easily mislaid. Another disadvantage with these pigeon- 
holes is that circulars, or indeed any correspondence involving 
large amounts of mail have to be laboriously delivered in 
individually addressed envelopes. 

So much for the bad news; now the good news. At the time of 
writing, there will shortly be some welcome improvements in the 
Academy's communications system. For example, the GPO have 
promised to install a telephone in the students’ club bar, and this 
will be reserved for incoming calls. In addition, a new pigeon-hole 
system has been built, giving each student his or her own 
individual compartment space. Perhaps this very Magazine has 
miraculously arrived in your very own pigeon-hole! 


On 18 September 1976 P & O's educational cruise ship Uganda 
sailed from Liverpool with 500 children on board for a fortnight’s 
Cruise, visiting Madeira, Gibraltar and Lisbon. Whereas the 
children’s staple diet on discovery cruises consists mainly of 
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geography and history lessons relating to the ports of call, this 
time they had come armed with instruments and music stands, 
knowing that for the next fortnight making music was to be their 
main concern. It can easily be argued that a ship is not the ideal 
place to either play or sing to any standard, and an afternoon 
cruising through the Bay of Biscay, clutching one’s instrument for 
dear life, would testify to this, but the spirit of the participants did 
much to make one forget the elements and circumstances. 

With 500 children on board, with ages ranging from ten to 
eighteen, the tuition was naturally done in large groups—there 
were three orchestras and as many choirs and several other more 
select groups such as the clarinet choir! To supplement their 
teaching staff, P & O engaged ‘collegiate assistants’, music 
students, to assist in choirs and orchestras and give short lecture- 
recitals to both the children and the cabin passengers; the 
Academy provided three string players, a vocal quartet and 
accompanist, other students coming from the Guildhall, 
Birmingham and Manchester. 

We received very little information before we left other than 
what was expected of us, so travelled to Liverpool armed with 
ballads, songs and snatches to suit any occasion. To our horror we 
had also been told that our accommodation was to be in 
dormitories, though otherwise we would enjoy full cabin 
passenger facilities, luxurious food and cheap drink; that did it! 
Dormitories on board ship we discovered consist of small bunk 
beds in cramped surroundings, so it was a little difficult to spread 
ourselves; even more so after the first morning when, unbeknown 
to us, there was a dormitory inspection by the Captain and ship's 
Headmaster, and Mungo Park, inhabited by nine young 
gentlemen, received only one point. We would certainly not win 
the dormitory prize! (The ladies, needless to say, fared slightly 
better—they were awarded three!) But what seemed to us quite 
an hilarious state of affairs was to the Captain quite disgraceful, 
and from then on, Mungo Park was not included in the daily 
inspection. 

But as if to make up for all this discomfort, the food certainly 
was excellent and in abundance. Two hundred and fifty cabin 
passengers inhabited the front section of the ship; for them it was 
a normal cruise, though they came with the knowledge that their 
basic music diet would be classical, and that Sonny Souto’s 
appearances would be strictly limited! The many party leaders of 
the groups of children also enjoyed these facilities, so there was 
some younger relief to the rather elderly selection we found as 
cruise passengers. Such folk were kept adequately entertained in 
the afternoons with cosmetic demonstrations from Veronica, 
Bingo, ‘Come and swap your WI recipes’, and Gingham hat- 
making sessions, to name but a few; all were arranged with the 
loving care and attention of an Entertainments Officer, a portly 
gentleman of ruddy complexion, who was a favourite with the 
elderly ladies. 

But a music cruise it was, and the first three days at sea were 
spent rehearsing for the children’s first concert in Funchal 
Cathedral in Madeira; everyone performed—that was the prime 
consideration—whether they were in the Treble choir or the 
Symphony Orchestra. We sang in the choir on these occasions, as 
we did throughout rehearsals, just generally jollying them all along 
whilst trying to forget about throwing a deck-quoit over the side at 
three the same morning. The children’s time-table was varied, but 
with an accent on their own practical music-making; we gave our 


Stuart Hutchinson, 
Vanessa Scott, Clare Moll, 
Nicholas Johnson and 
Richard Suart gathering 
strength. 
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lecture-recitals in their free periods, and in order that all of them 
could listen, each recital had to be repeated three times, which 
proved to be quite exhausting. We also gave a longer recital to the 
passengers one evening as well as providing some lighter 
entertainment during a pause in Ladies Night in the shape of 
Victorian ballads, which went down extremely well with the senior 
citizens! | 

Out of the school timetable the children were encouraged to 
make their own music. A small, enthusiastic group formed a 
madrigal choir with the guidance of a party leader, which | had 
accepted to conduct each evening after dinner. This of course 
proved to be a little more tricky than at first anticipated, especially 
on Gala Night! A Come-and-sing Trial by Jury was a popular event 
(especially with the Judge) and a mild version of ‘Opportunity 
Knocks’ enabled the more courageous ones to play solos and in 
ensembles to an audience. Three other main concerts were 
given—in the magnificent St Michael’s Cave in the rock of 
Gibraltar, the equally impressive Gulbenkian Hall in Lisbon and 
finally at Liverpool. So the children gained much performing 
experience and were also able to listen to a wide variety of music 
offered them, including some more light-hearted items from the 
inimitable Fritz Spiegl, and some unrivalled playing from the 


Lindsay String Quartet. They were able to take part in music the- 


likes of which it is impossible to undertake at some schools, in 
particular choral works for full choir and madrigals. Because of 
sheer numbers and perhaps the general acoustics of the ship, the 
standard attained might well not have been as high as a fortnight 
spent at a Summer School, but the overall value of general 
musicianship, enjoyment and experience, all knitted to one in a 
small community, can be a lesson for life. It is a great shame that 
more local authorities do not give such projects the support they 
deserve. 

From our own point of view, the fortnight was most rewarding 
too, not only for our stomachs (certainly not our heads) but for our 
own performing experience. Those who want to know why a 
singer can sometimes be seen clutching the piano during a recital 
should consider the possibilites the Bay of Biscay has to offer; and 
the threat of sea-sickness nerves was justly dispelled by the 
administering to the few of an anti-sea-sickness jab—leaving one 
for two to three weeks with living proof that contrary to Herriot’s 
last title, ‘Vets might Sail’! 


The RAM Magazine 


The RAM Magazine is published three times a year (in March, July 
and December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the RAM 
Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought by non- 
members, price 50p per issue. Members are invited to send to the 
Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to readers, and the 
Editor is always glad to hear from members (and others) who would 
like to contribute longer articles, either on musical or on other topics. 
Copy for the Spring issue should arrive no later than1 January, 
for the Summer issue 1 April, and for the Autumn issue 1 Sep- 
tember and, wherever possible, should be typed (double-spaced, 
one side of the page only), please. All correspondence should 
be addressed to: The Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road, London NW1 5HT. 


Some back-numbers of issues 185-212 are available, free of charge. 
Please send requests to the Editor. 
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